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" Plainly if an elementary form of matter is found to
be throwing off another substance . . . here is a fact,
if fact it be, of prodigious importance. . . . Assum-
ing the truth of this strange string of laboratory facts,
we appear to be face to face with a phenomenon
quite new in the history of the world/'

Then, a week later, Pierre Curie lectured before the
Royal Institution on ei Radium ".    It is evident that
his own outlook on the subject, at that stage, had not
advanced far enough far the new theory to be part of
it.   For it was never mentioned throughout the whole
of his discourse.    Considerable caution was expressed,
even, concerning the truly gaseous nature of the emana-
tions.   " The foregoing experiments lead me to picture
the emanation as a gas similar to an ordinary (material)
gas," he said.    " However, the hypothesis of the exis-
tence of such a gas at present rests solely on radioactive
evidence.    Moreover, contrary to what happens with
ordinary matter, the emanation disappears spontane-
ously when enclosed in a sealed rube." l   The hint of
suspicion, here, regardingkC purely radioactive evidence "
for the existence of matter, is to be contrasted with
Rutherford's wholehearted acceptance of that evidence:
" These  various  new  bodies  differ  from   ordinary
matter, therefore, only in one point, namely,  that
their quantity is far below the limit that can be reached
by the ordinary methods of chemical and spectro-
scopic analysis . . . this is no argument against their
specific material existence. . . ," *

It requires physical insight, certainly, to base a whole
science on the behaviour of invisible and imponderable

1 Translated from the original French.
* Phil. Mag*, Mty. 1903.